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which will doubtless be seized upon by even the most casual reader — 
the character of Napoleon III and that of Jefferson Davis. One might 
almost have believed the ogre extinct in the world of historical writing 
since Macaulay's Tyrconnel, were it not for the portrait of Napoleon III 
here set forth by Mr. Paul. In his hands that monarch becomes a com- 
posite of his great uncle's bogy, a midnight conspirator, and Hugo's 
Napoleon the Little. Many phrases bear this out ; one, in which we 
are told of the prince consort that " he saw through the superficial quali- 
ties of the French Emperor to the hollow and treacherous depths below " 
(II, 313), will suffice. The character and the acts of Napoleon III may 
perhaps deserve much censure, yet such phrases do little to explain or 
illuminate that character, and still less to make clear to the reader the 
causes and circumstances which allowed this monster to become the head of 
a great nation. Nor does his characterization of the president of the Con- 
federacy as " a man of no account " and a '' puppet chief " (II, 297 341), 
besides its absurdity, do more than confuse us, as in the case of Napoleon 
III, as to the situation and motives of a community which raised him to 
the highest place in government. It is, in short, more than the damning 
of an individual, it is in each case the indictment of a people. Such 
methods add neither to our knowledge nor, still less, to our understand- 
ing of great movements. This, as has been said, will probably remain 
the most serious criticism of a book in most other ways excellent. Such 
work as that of Mr. Paul may not be judged by the standards of final 
and definitive statement. Years which bring not alone the philosophical 
mind, but the necessary information, as yet buried in archives and letter- 
books and diaries, must elapse before we can come to that maturer judg- 
ment we call historical 

Wilbur C. Abbott. 

A History of England. By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 
Period V. Imf>ei'ial Reaction, Victoria, 1880— igoi. (New 
York : Longmans, Green, and Company. 1904. Pp. xv, 295.) 

After an interval of many years since its inception, the final volume 
in that history of England which has long found favor as the best of its 
compass finally appears, bringing the story down almost to the present 
time. The qualities of the earlier volumes are here still apparent. A 
certain plainness, almost austerity of style; a directness of narrative; 
few excursions and those never dictated by a search for the picturesque ; 
a reliance on the subject rather than on style or ornament to sustain the 
interest ; a great body of information clearly arranged ; and impartiality 
of statement and reserve of judgment have been common to the preceding 
volumes. But as the narrative now approaches completion, as many of 
the characters depicted still live, and many events are still in suspense, 
such traits as described come into more and more prominent relief. An 
author treating of a transition stage between politics and history must 
needs remember the warning given long ago by Sir Walter Raleigh, that 
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he who aspires to write contemporary history must be careful of treading 
too close on the heels of Truth, lest his front teeth be kicked out. Such 
caution might be well urged upon many now engaged in similar pursuits, 
but in the present case it would be at least superfluous.. The difficulties 
of the situation are not only apparent to the author, but the responsibility 
seems almost to weigh upon him. Here is none of that sureness and 
decision which make for brilliant writing and oblivion. " It is scarcely 
possible ", says Mr. Bright in his preface (p. 6), " to dignify these con- 
cluding chapters, or probably any narration of contemporary events and 
opinions, with the title of history. The passage of years is necessary to 
winnow the wheat from the chaff, to distinguish in the midst of the 
chaotic confusion of authorities and memories the points which are of 
real historic value. Trie writer wades hopelessly amid the flood of Blue- 
books, reports, newspaper articles, magazines, and political speeches. 
He is further hampered by his own recollections, and in danger of re- 
garding as all-important the ephemeral quarrels of party which have filled 
the world with their clamour to the exclusion of the weightier principles 
that underlay them. The most that he can hope to achieve with any 
chance of success is to give such a consecutive and simple narrative of the 
facts, grouped as far as possible around certain leading lines of thought, 
as shall render them intelligible and assist the memory in retaining them. ' ' 
The subtitle of his book. Imperial Reaction, indicates the author's general 
characterization of these twenty-one years. The grouping of movements 
within those years Mr. Bright classifies as the Irish question, the recon- 
struction of parties, a Conservative legislation infused with Liberal ideas, 
a temperate but imperial foreign policy, and an unprecedented advance 
in the importance of the colonies. 

The narrative which follows is plain, straightforward, and as impar- 
tial as could well be. Its length, 280 pages, is, indeed, somewhat dis- 
proportionate to the period covered as compared with the preceding 
volumes of the series, but the extreme complexity of the questions in- 
volved, the mass of material to be digested, and the nearness of the per- 
spective make this more or less unavoidable. The lack of controversy, 
the suppression of personalities, and the moderation of opinion through- 
out, even in such absorbing matters of debate as the Irish question and the 
Boer war, are remarkable. To some the volumes will thus appear tame, 
to others it will be as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land of 
barren dispute. It is above all eminently usable, stating arguments with 
precision and impartiality. These qualities of the narrative, a good 
index, and seven maps, all of the contested spheres at the extremities of 
empire in Asia and Africa, make it useful for reference. And, finally, 
not the least important and perhaps the most purely interesting part of 
the volume lies in the conclusion, the " Signs of reaction", which the 
author notes as the prevailing tone of the times. These signs he finds in 
"ambition and the love of rule, belief in extended empire, in restricted 
and selfish commerce, in the superiority of a military life, in the value 
and importance of the privileged classes, and the substitution of sym- 
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bolism for higher spiritual creeds " (p. 273), a catalogue common enough 
in the eighteenth century but which nineteenth-century Liberalism fondly 
hoped had vanished never to return. Expressing themselves in desire 
for increased territory, in the increasing importance of the lords, in the 
growth of the High-church movement, in the love of amusement and 
the desertion of country for town life, in the recrudescence of military 
spirit, these tendencies among Englishmen are at once striking and to a 
sincere Liberal ominous. Little less important is the new place of Eng- 
land among the nations, her commercial supremacy threatened by Ger- 
many and America, and the coincident movements toward greater self- 
government among the colonies and that looking toward imperial federa- 
tion. Written three years later, the author- could have found in the 
crusade for protection a new confirmation for his conclusion, and perhaps 
in the apparent apathy over that crusade some consolation. In any event 
these closing pages supply matter for thought which fittingly sums up the 
excellent resume which precedes. 

Wilbur C. Abbott. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission : Report on the Manuscripts of 
Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, of Drayton House, Northamptonshire, 
Volume L (London : Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1904. Pp. 
viii, 439.) 

Report on Manuscripts in Various Collections, Volume IIL The 
Manuscripts of T. B. Clarke-Thornhill, Esq., Sir T. Barrett-Len- 
nard, Bart., Pelhani R. Papillon, Esq., and W. Cleverly Alexan- 
der, Esq. (1904. Pp. Ixxvii, 281, ix.) 

Sixteenth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. 
(1904. Pp. 173.) 

The Report on the Stopford-Sackville Manuscripts differs from the 
other reports in the series in that it is a reprint of an earlier volume, 
with the addition of much new matter. The commission began its work 
in 1869, when it was deputed to ascertain what unpublished manuscripts 
were extant which would throw light upon the civil, ecclesiastical, liter- 
ary, or scientific history of Great Britain. Its first report was published 
in 1870; and, including the reprint of the Stopford-Sackville manuscripts, 
it has now published sixteen reports, which are contained in in vol- 
umes. From 1870 until 1884 the reports were issued in foolscap size ; 
and in all seventeen volumes were published in this form. Since 1884, 
beginning with the Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the volumes have been issued in the more convenient octavo size, 
and have been printed in larger type. The earlier report on the Stop- 
ford-Sackville papers — which will form two volumes in the present 
octavo edition — was the last in the foolscap size ; and it is a good indi- 
cation of the value which has long been placed on the reports that the 
commission has reprinted the Stopford-Sackville report, for the commis- 



